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A Silver Strainer from Roman Times 


The exquisite Roman silver strainer iliustrated in. 


tigure 1 is now at the Walters Art Gallery, in Balti- 
more. It was purchased for the institution in 1949, 
at the dispersal of the sales gallery of the late Joseph 
Brummer of New York. Strainers were common 
household utensils in ancient times, and evidently 
they were needed for straining wine, which was 
consistently of bad quality. This one differs in form 
from the common run and is of extremely delicate 
workmanship. 

The diameter of the bow] is only a little over three 
inches ; including the handles, the total width is about 
five and one-half inches.. The bow] is conical, and the 
holes are arranged, as always in ancient strainers, 
to form pleasing patterns. The open flower at the 
center and the leaf band at the top are typical pat- 
terns of the early days of the Roman Empire; less 
common are the zig-zags. Each handle consists of 
three pieces: a T-shaped top with the stem turned 
away from the vase and a slightly concave cross-bar 
to fit against it; a ring of sheet metal set vertically 
below this T; and a final lower member attached to 
the ring, and artistically balancing the top. 


Origin of the Handles 


Handles of this shape belong to cups of the type 
called skyphos. The best known Roman skyphoi are 
the silver ones found at Boscoreale, buried in the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 A. D. Upon realiz- 
ing this fact one must immediately begin to question 
whether the strainer as he sees it is a unit or, as 
happens frequently, a pastiche made up from frag- 
ments found together. The handles are attached to 
the bowl of the strainer by solder which looks mod- 


Figure 1—Walters Art Gallery 
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ern. We must admit, therefore, that the handles 
have been attached in modern times. We also must 
admit that they might come from another vessel, in 
particular, from a skyphos. On the other hand, we 
have every right to suppose that they belong to this 
strainer and that, having been detached, they were 
returned in modern times to their original positions. 
In support of this supposition is the fact that they 
fit the strainer perfectly while they are much too 
small and much too light for the usual skyphos. 

Thanks to Mr. Bernard Crewdson, a collector of 
strainers and an authority on their history, I have 
been able to trace the history of this object before 
its inclusion in the Brummer Collection. Mr. Crewd- 
son brought to my attention the fact that this 
strainer was sold in 1936 in Lucerne as part of the 
large collection of Arnold Ruesch of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, who died in 1929. Figure 2 is a copy of the 
photograph in the Ruesch sale catalogue, with the 
strainer lying upside down on the glossy table. 

The text of the catalogue states that all the objects 
in this photograph were excavated together in a 
woman’s grave in the Etruscan part of Italy, not far 
from the historic Trasimene Lake. The other objects, 
also silver, are a one-handled cup, a set of three 
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strigils or body scrapers on a ring, and a combination 
hair tool, strikingly suggestive of modern devices, 
consisting of a long pin for parting the hair and a 
tiny comb at right angles to the pin and serving as 
handle. Upon reversing the photograph one can 
make out the tiny figure of Eros hunting with a dog, 
done in a very low relief with a dotted background. 
According to the catalogue, a springing lion appears 
in the similar position on the other side of the comb. 
The formation at the corners of the comb, the style 
of the relief, in so far as it can be discerned, and the 
form of the handle of the vase, can all be paralleled 
from the Boscoreale Treasure and are sufficient evi- 
dence for dating the grave find in the first century 
of our era. 


Question of the Original Find 


Unfortunately the record as to provenience is not 
complete. We have only an anonymous statement 
that all the objects in the photograph come from the 
same grave, and no assurance whatever that they 
constitute its total contents. [f the grave had been 
excavated by scientifically trained persons and the 
contents recorded in a journal of repute, we could use 
the evidence from the excavation to establish the 





Figure 2—Walters Art Gallery 


homogeneity of the strainer with its handles. Ag it 
is, we cannot even be certain that there was not 
among the contents of the grave a fragmentary 
skyphos to which the delicate handles which we ad- 
mire on the strainer should have been reattached. 

It is one of the unfortunate results of the system 
of private collection that there should be such “es- 
capes” from archaeological control. It is equally 
regrettable that the system of sale has allowed even 
further dispersal of this suposed grave group, so that 
today it is not only impossible to assemble the group 
of objects once in the Ruesch Collection, but even 
impossible to discover their whereabouts. 

Dorothy Kent Hiill 
The Walters Art Gallery 
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Again, Latin as Latin 

For a number of years past the teaching of Latin 
in our schools has been a much discussed question. 
Almost every professional magazine we pick up has 
at least one article on the subject. Shall we teach 
Latin or not? If yes, then what shall we teach? Is 
the traditional Caesar, Cicero, Vergil program the 
obstacle to successful teaching? If so, what shall we 
teach instead? Church Latin? In many Catholic 
schools an attempt has been made to arouse interest 
in Latin through a utilitarian approach or an appeal 
to more intelligent devotion by teaching fundamental 
grammar through the prayers of the missal, hymns 
of the breviary, and the like. 

For my part, the difficulty is not what to teach, 
aor how to teach, but how to bring youngsters who 
are educationally resistant to the point where they 
will study Latin. (The verb “to teach” connotes 
action on the part of at least two people.) We all 
know from experience that the student who achieves 
success likes Latin, and since he likes it, he will pro- 
long his study of it, and not put it aside at the first 
opportunity. 

How then can we achieve this happy result that 
all our pupils learn Latin and, when they feel the 
power and satisfaction that come with mastery, 
like it? 

The Multiple Approach Plan 


From the viewpoint of the teacher, the “what” is 
answered very simply. It does not really matter very 
much whether a student is learning the agreement 
of adjectives from “Ave Maria, gratia plena” or 
from “Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres.” But, 
have him learn. The question of “how” has also been 
answered very effectively by the Multiple Approach 
Method of Professor E. B. de Sauzé, whose Cleveland 
Plan has been before the public eye for more than 
twenty-five years. Herein are incorporated all the 
advantages of grammar methods, reading methods, 
and conversational methods; for this scientific, func- 
tional method seeks to develop the student simul- 
taneously in the four channels of communication— 
understanding, speaking, reading, writing. The en- 
thusiastic teacher thus sells to his class the foreign 
language—not as a “snap” course, but by appealing 
to the long established psychological principle that 
success brings pleasure; and the greater the ob- 
stacles, the greater the final feeling of satisfaction in 
accomplishment. 

So much for the teacher. His work, after all, is 
only secondary to that of the pupils. If they work, 
the battle is won. 

College teachers of today are lamenting that their 
students are incompetent because of unsatisfactory 
study habits or none at all. And here, I think, is the 
crux of our whole problem. If we can teach our 
pupils how to study, we have accomplished our chief 
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purpose in education. Of course the teacher must 
remember that infinite patience is required, and he 
must learn to rejoice at what has been learned rather 
than to grieve over what has been left unmastered. 
He must also remember that, while there is great 
pleasure in leading the gifted student to achieve his 
utmost in learning, the keen satisfaction of knowing 
that a mediocre student has been taught to use a tool 
and to enjoy his use of it defies description. 

The first thing the student should realize is that 
it is only by making mistakes that he arrives at per- 
fection, that only those who do nothing at all make 
no mistakes. This is a difficult hurdle for the grade- 
conscious youngster, who feels that every mistake is 
a mark against him. But the matter-of-fact attitude 
of the teacher, the encouragement to try again, fi- 
nally prevail. 


Beneficial Aural Repetition 

Thinking in English is another great obstacle, but 
one that can also be overcome. Reading in Latin, 
asking and answering questions in Latin, give us the 
benefits of many aural repetitions. Latin as Latin, 
sounding again and again on the ear, finally makes 
an impression. Beginning with very brief sentences, 
questions, and answers in Latin, the student slowly 
but surely arrives at the point where he can handle 
a long, complex sentence without worrying over los- 
ing an adverb or misplacing a verb. 

Vocabulary is, of course, fundamental. One can- 
not use a language without it. But this word building 
need not be a slow crucifixion. Frequent use of 
phrases and sentences which convey a complete 
thought is a far more effective means of learning 
than sitting down with a list of disconnected words, 
as though one were memorizing a list of telephone 
numbers. Studying aloud is essential for vocabulary 
building, since multiple impressions produce longer- 
lasting results. 

Ordinarily the Latin pronunciation does not cause 
great difficulty. However, the teacher must insist 
that the pupil say distinctly whatever he says; for a 
mistake that is clear and audible can be corrected, 
but a slovenly mumble remains just that and nothing 
more. 

For the learning of rules of grammar, a most effec- 
tive method is to study the rule in the foreign lan- 
guage, using the technical grammatical terms in 
their Latin forms. Why? Again—as an aid to think- 
ing in Latin. These necessary repetitions of gram- 
matical rules in Latin do finally carve in the mind 
grooves that will remain for many years. Of course, 
this memorization should be confined to fundamental 
rules, which should be given very simply but cor- 
rectly. The student should be impressed with the fact 
that learning a foreign language is a sequential and 
cumulative process, and that one cannot build on an 
unstable foundation. 
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Place of Memorization 

Thus his memorization is very important, since 
one cannot reason without memory, any more than 
one can memorize without reason. If the teacher 
indicates the line of reasonable memorization, the 
student will respond whole-heartedly. Relations be- 
tween rules should also be pointed out to the student 
that they may serve as links between the known and 
the unknown. For the more advanced student tech- 
nicalities of grammar can be indicated, but should 
not be unnecessarily stressed. 

Compositions in Latin, even though very brief, 
also promote the “thinking in Latin” processes very 
effectively. One excellent way to inspire originality 
in expression is for the teacher to place a question 
on the blackboard and ask the student to develop the 
thought. Even the poorest student will be able to 
write something and consequently will be inspired to 
greater effort. This is also a very good way to de- 
velop in the student the ideas of subordination of one 
or several ideas to a principal idea, leading up to 
the mastery of the periodic sentences met in Cicero 
and others. 

Can it be done? Most certainly it can, and is 
being done. I have seen it done most satisfactorily 
by teachers on all high school levels, and have used 
the method myself for seven years. The convincing 
proof of the superiority of teaching students to be in- 
tellectually independent through developing proper 
language study habits came to me when I had in a 
college class three students trained in this way and 
three trained along traditional lines. The evident 
mastery of the Latin language situations in the 
former group was so obvious that the others felt 
that they had been cheated. And they had. 

Sister M. Renelle Ojeman, S.S.N.D. 
Notre Dame Junior College, 
Saint Louis University 





Quae docti monumenta viri per saecula nobis 
Struxere, invenies his cumulata libris. 


The monuments which learned men 
Have raised in ages past, 
As mounting piles you’ll find again 
In books like these amassed. 
—Paul L. Callens, S.J. 
(Inscription for The Loyola University Library, 
New Orleans, Louisiana.) 





There is one very conspicuous difference between 
Greek and Roman literature. In Greece, literary 
works were produced in several different dialects: 
in Italy no dialect save Latin ever attained to any 
literary importance at all—the last possibility of 
that disappeared with the close of the Social War 
in 88 B. c.—W. R. Hardie. 
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Augustine on Metamorphosis 

Throughout much of the classic literature and 
mythology of both Greece and Rome, we come upon 
not infrequent references to metamorphoses, or 
transformations of men into animals or even into 
lower forms of life. For example, in one of the 
earliest works of Greek literature, the Odyssea, we 
read that Circe transformed the companions of 
Odysseus into swine, and, furthermore, that before 
the arrival of Odysseus she had changed other men 
into other kinds of animals.? In Latin literature we 
find a rich collection of such stories in the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid. In that work we read of so many 
transformations that at times we might be tempted 
to think they were almost commonplace. And, to 
mention but one more example, one of the first novels 
to be written in Latin, the Metamorphoses of Apu- 
leius (also known as The Golden Ass) is concerned 
with the adventures of the author himself in being 
transformed into an ass. 

In addition to these wondrous accounts of meta- 
morphoses, we meet also many reports of marvels 
and prodigies of other types. Thus, to give but a few 
familiar examples, Caesar before crossing the Rubi- 
con is said by Suetonius* to have seen a vision invit- 
ing him to come over, and again, after the victory 
over Pompey at Pharsalus, Caesar himself? reports 
a number of prodigies which had announced his 
success on the very day; thus the statue of Victory 
in the temple of Athena at Elis had turned about- 
face so as to look to the door of the temple rather 
than to the image of Athena. Any Latin teacher 
could readily add many more examples from familiar 
works of classic literature. 

Now in view of the fact that such passages are 
often read in our Latin classes, the question not 
rarely arises, at least in the minds of students and 
teachers. if it is not openly asked in class, as to what 
we ought to think about such reports. 


An Approach to Metamorphosis 

The inital procedure would be, of course, to ex- 
amine in each passage, according to the well-known 
canons of criticism, whether there is any chance that 
the report is given on reliable authority. However, 
most readers are not likely to go so far. The first 
thought in the minds of many is probably that such 
things simply do not happen, and could not happen, 
no matter what the evidence might seem to be. 

Now Saint Augustine, in what is probably his 
greatest, though sadly neglected work, the De 
Civitate Dei, in addition to the grand epic theme of 
the Two Cities, thinks it appropriate to give infor- 
mation to his readers on various side topics which 
are naturally suggested at several points in his 
greater theme. His discourse on this matter of 
metamorphoses is of considerable interest ; and, even 
though the reader may think it unlikely, he must 
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still admit it is ingenious. Unless, then, contrary 
references are given, the opinions of Augustine 
stated below are taken from his De Civitate Dei 
18.18. 

Before beginning with the exposition of his views, 
We may well answer a natural objection: Augustine 
lived in an unscientific and credulous age, and there- 
fore may have believed wild tales too readily. We 
grant that the general temper of his age was not 
altogether critical. However, Augustine himself 
shows a spirit, even in the natural sciences, which is 
greatly in advance of many of his contemporaries. 
It is, of course, difficult to ask a man to rise too far 
above the level of his times in any field. Since the 
possible objection would concern itself with Augus- 
tine’s willingness to accept ungrounded reports, we 
may give a short demonstration of his carefulness in 
this sort of thing by his attitude to natural phe- 
nomena. Without going into a long investigation, 
which could easily occupy an article in itself, we may 
refer the reader to the first few chapters of Book 21 
of the De Civitate Dei, in which Augustine reports 
many “natural wonders,” relying chiefly on the 
works of Pliny the Elder and Solinus. But Augustine 
clearly states which things he himself has verified, 
and says he cannot guarantee the others. He even 
went so far as to perform an experiment to see 
whether peacock meat was really incorruptible as 
was commonly claimed. And he also is able to see 
through the shallowness of many of the “scientists” 
of his own day who “explained” phenomena merely 
by attaching a new label to them. In this vein, note 
his ironic comment: “Tota itaque ratio est, cur 
Agrigentinum salem flamma fluere faciat, aqua 
crepitare, quia haec est natura eius.’”* 


Augustine’s Hesitancy 

Augustine himself admits that he is reluctant to 
believe that there could be any truth in the reports 
of those transformations. Yet, he says, he cannot 
ignore the subject in view of the persistency of the 
reports. For he has heard persons who claim to have 
definite information (certissima audisse), and there 
are some even in his own day who say that they 
themselves have had the experience of being trans- 
formed (etiam expertos se esse adseverent). He cites 
a specific case of a man named Praestantius, whose 
father had been given a drug hidden in cheese. After 
taking the drug, he lay in his bed at home for some 
time, and could not be awakened by any means what- 
soever. When, several days later, he did regain his 
senses, he recounted what seemed as a sort of dream 
(quasi somnia), namely, that he had been changed 
into a packhorse, and had been assigned to carry 
grain for soldiers. Although it seemed like a dream 
to him, it was found that it had really happened. 
Augustine reports still another case, which, though 
it did not involve a metamorphosis, yet would be 
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explained by him on the same lines. A certain man 
asked a philosopher to elucidate some passages in 
the works of Plato. The philosopher refused, but, in 
spite of his refusal, was seen one night to come into 
the room of the first man, who had not yet retired 
for the night. The philosopher answered all his 
friend’s questions readily. Later, the friend met the 
philosopher and asked why he had at first refused, 
and later come to his house at night to answer the 
questions. The philosopher replied: ‘Non feci, 
inquit, sed me fecisse somniavi.” 

We must admit, however, that Augustine does not 
claim first-hand knowledge of these cases, but merely 
says he has received reports from witnesses who 
were not gullible, but were entirely trustworthy: 
‘non quibuscumque qualibus credere putaremus in- 
dignum, sed eis referentibus pervenerunt quos nobis 
non existimaremus fuisse mentitos.” 


Augustine’s Approach to the Question 

How then does he explain the examples mentioned 
above and others like them? To begin with, Augus- 
tine flatly denies that any devil or evil power could 
actually transform the soul of a man into that of a 
beast. He will not even admit that a devil could 
change a human body into a horse’s body. But there 
are other means. The devils, he says, are fallen 
angels. Now angels have, merely by nature, great 
powers, vastly greater than our natural powers. 
The fallen angels retain these powers,® and hence are 
able to do things which seem miraculous to us.° 
Hence they are able also to change appearances, by 
working on the exterior or interior senses and imag- 
inations of men: “specie tenus . . . commutant, ut 
videantur esse quod non sunt... . Crediderim.. . 
phantasticum hominis, quod etiam cogitando sive 
somniando per rerum innumerabilia genera variatur 
... ad aliorum sensum ... posse perduci. .. .” 

Therefore, if it is desired to change a man into a 
packhorse, and also to provide witnesses to guarantee 
the truth of the change, the procedure might be as 
follows. First the evil spirit (who cannot act without 
the permission of God, whose judgments are often 
mysterious but never unjust), either directly or 
through drugs, must get the victim out of sight and 
into a very deep sleep. It is easy enough to produce 
a dream in the victim, in which he will seem to him- 
self to be changed into a packhorse. Now as to the 
witnesses, it is necessary only to produce an illusion 
in their imaginations and senses. If they try to test 
the illusion by putting actual sacks of grain on the 
packhorse, it is easy enough for the demons them- 
selves to carry the sacks: “si vera sunt corpora, 
portantur a daemonibus.” It is possible that the 
sacks of grain themselves be merely illusory. 

Later, the victim can be aroused. He will think 
from his dream that he was changed into a horse. 
If he doubts it, and thinks it was only a dream, there 
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are witnesses who can swear they have seen him so 
transformed, and who have actually placed sacks of 
grain on his back. 


A Further Refinement 

One further refinement may be needed in some 
cases. For at times the animals resulting from a 
metamorphosis are still to be seen, such as the birds 
who were once companions of Diomedes. These birds 
were in existence long after the original wonder was 
worked. In such a case, after creating initial illu- 
sions such as were described above, Augustine says 
it is easy for the devils to substitute real birds from 
another place for the illusions. 

Is this the true explanation for the existence of 
so many stories of rnetamorphoses? As noted above, 
Augustine admits that he himself does not have first- 
hand knowledge of any instance, but merely has 
witnesses who seem to be reliable. In spite of all 
that, he himself is still inclined to be reserved. He 
does not blame anyone who is disinclined to believe: 
“Haec vel falsa sunt vel tam inusitata ut merito non 
credantur.” Such is the fine caution and moderation 
usual in Augustine. For our part, we may admit 
with him that we simply do not know whether there 
is any foundation whatsoever in fact for the many 
metamorphosis tales. Certainly it is not possible to 
produce any critically sound evidence for even one 
of the tales of Ovid. Perhaps we may say this much: 
if there is any foundation in fact for any instance 
whatsoever, the explanation so tentatively proposed 
by Augustine is the most rational thus far proposed 
by anyone. Similar observations and principles 
would, of course, apply, mutatis mutandis, to other 
types of supposed marvels reported in pagan litera- 


a William G. Most 
Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa 

NOTES 


1 Homer, Odyssea 10.212-2138, 235-248. 2 Divus Iulius 32. 
8 De Bello Civili 3.105. 4 De Civitate Dei 21.7; see also 
Vernon J. Bourke, Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1945), pp. 278-279. 5 See De 
Civitate Dei 11.1: “qui eius incommutabili omnibusque com- 
muni luce privati, et ob hoc ad quandam egenam potestatem 
redacti, suas quodam modo privatas potentias consectantur.” 
6 See ibid. 10.12: “Verum quia tanta et talia geruntur his 
artibus ut universum modum humanae facultatis excedant, 
quid restat, nisi ut ea . . . malignorum daemonun. ludibria 
. . . prudenter intellegantur?” Augustine is commenting on 
the effects of various forms of magic, in particular, theurgy. 





Iniqua raro maximis virtutibus 

Fortuna parcit ; nemo se tuto diu 

Periculis offerre tam crebris potest: 

Quem saepe transit casus, aliquando invenit. 
Seneca, Hercules Furens 325-328. 





Iniquissima haec bellorum condicio est: prospera 
omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur. 
Tacitus, Agricola 27. 
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Again, Old and New 

“ ‘Messalla,’ said Aper, ‘you insistently admire 
only what is old and outmoded, but for the pursuits 
of our own times you have only ridicule and con- 
tempt.’” These are words which Tacitus, in his 
Dialogus de Oratoribus 15, puts into the mouth of 
one of the several persons whom he portrays as 
gathered in a discussion on the decline of oratory ; 
the dramatic date of the dialogue is apparently A. D. 
74. Aper, no laudator temporis acti, is a vigorous 
advocate of contemporary eloquence; a man who had 
risen by his own efforts to a preeminent place at the 
Roman bar, he thinks primarily of the utilitarian 
side of the traditional art of public speech. Vip- 
stanus Messalla, on the other hand, possessed of 
distinguished ancestry and known for a life of high 
accomplishment, inclines rather to that splendid 
eloquence which had characterized the oratory of 
the republic. 

But the quarrel between the old and the new was 
a recurrent one among the ancients themselves. 
Even the genial Horace complains of those who 
admire earlier writers solely because of their antiq- 
uity, and write off contemporaries solely because of 
their newness. And Aristophanes’ Nubes, of course, 
is a classical example of the quarrel between the 
utilitarian new and the humanizing old in Athenian 
education. 

The debate is one with particular relevance to 
us in America in these times, and more specifically 
in this year of decision, 1951. Liberal and utilitarian, 
humane and vocational, are the opposing watch- 
words. We who stand for the tradition of classical 
antiquity and its meaningfulness today need con- 
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stantly to reexamine our convictions, sound though 
they are, in the face of thunderous inquiry and loud 
condemnation. Horace points a course for us when 
he complains of those who favor the past only be- 
cause it is past. That, surely, is not our position. 
Rather, we see in the past that which is perennially 
and fundamentally of the present as well, that which 
is ageless, timeless. We are insistent that the great- 
ness of the past shall be available to guide and inspire 
the greatness of the present and the future. And in 
that fuller concept of liberal education, including as 
it does religion and philosophy, history and modern 
foreign languages and literature, mathematics and 
the natural and social sciences, music and the fine 
arts—but all directed to the perfecting of man as 
man, not as agent of a particular calling—we look to 
a continuing education of young men and women as 
better human beings, better for God and country, for 
society and family and self. 

The defense effort may well demand tremendous 
adjustments in both secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion, and we in the classics would be the last to im- 
pede that effort. Our whole tradition quickens us, 
rather, to the call of duty, to the need of sacrifice, 
to the high worth of contribution to the common 
good. Estimates of the percentage of loss of male 
students in colleges of liberal arts in the fall se- 
mester will surely distress us, but we shall recall 
that our own departments successfully weathered 
World Wars I and II, and that for liberal studies as 
a whole there has been a gratifying resurgence since 
the close of the last conflict. With proper adjust- 
ments and cooperation, we need not all go into aca- 
demic hibernation during the coming stress. 

One fact remains very clear. We shall be derelict 
in our duty to American education if we acquiesce 
supinely in the complete elimination of classical stud- 
ies specifically, and liberal studies generally, from 
college curricula “for the duration.” In peace as well 
as in war the studia humaniora have much to offer, 
and remain still the true core of genuine and mean- 
ingful youth training. It may well be that in many 
instances the force of circumstance will allow a 
makeshift education only, and that the need for 
immediate utilitarian objectives will seem over- 
whelming. Yet wherever and whenever we can, let 
us keep alive the vigorous fire of genuine humane 
education—not alone for the youth of tomorrow, but 
as far as may be for the youth of this very day, so 
urgently subject to call in the nation’s and human- 
ity’s defense. 





Europe had already lost the bond of a common 
religion ; it now lost its common language; and it has 
been suffering ever since from the lack of that unity 
which one religion and one language gave.—Wright 
and Sinclair. 
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Prosopographia Christiana Hispanica 

Over ten years ago the proposal was first publicly 
made here in America that a parallel to the great 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani be written for the 
Christian past. Since then the plan has been taken 
up and effectually supported in two quarters, by the 
British Academy under the direction of Professor 
A. H. M. Jones and by the French Institute of Byzan- 
tine Studies under the direction of The Reverend 
Vitalien Laurent, A.A., Professor H. I. Marrou, and 
by Professor J. R. Palanque.t When the Catholic 
Classical Association was approached by the French 
organization it yielded to force majeure and sub- 
ordinated its initial plan of a universal prosopog- 
raphy to the international enterprise. A year ago it 
applied itself to a portion of the field, the investiga- 
tion and publication of documentation on Christians, 
orthodox and heterodox, in the Iberian Penisula. 


A Definition 

What is the P.C.H.? The terse and ready answer 
is: A biographical dictionary of all Spanish Chris- 
tians of eminence from the year 40 to the year 700. 
However, such an answer prepares the uninitiated 
for a cruel disappointment. Editors of a prosopog- 
raphy approach the “life record” of an individual in 
the temper and attitude of a judge seeking the evi- 
dence, relevant, complete and wnadorned. ‘“Interpre- 
tations” and the “trimmings” of “rhetoric” are 
utterly ruled out. Hence the reader opening such a 
“record,” either the Prosopographia Imperti Romani 
or the pages of Folia,’? in which sample entries of the 
P.C.H. are submitted, will find no such thing as a 
“connected” narrative, but a progressive exposition 
of the evidence available in the very words of the 
witnesses, contemporaries, if available, or the near- 
est equivalent. 

There is no better answer to the question, ‘““What 
is a sample entry in the P.C.H.?” than the Summer 
Issue of Folia (1950) or the current Winter Issue 
(1951). In these pages an attempt has been made to 
present the whole dossier on Pope Saint Damasus, 
Saint Pacian, bishop of Barcelona, Bacchiarius, the 
“Priscillianist” monk, and Juvencus. The only devia- 
tion from the ideal is the translation in extensive 
portions instead of the ipsissima verba and the mini- 
mum quotation of the testimony. But the widest 
possible understanding of the scope and method of 
the P.C.H. on the part of the prospective collabora- 
tors made this preliminary procedure mandatory. 


Hopes of the Project 
What will the P.C.H. finally accomplish? Nothing 
less than a thoroughgoing revision of the histories 
of ancient Christianity. The immediate result obvi- 
ously is the definitive biography of innumerable 
imperfectly known or utterly unknown Spaniards 
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who have affected the destinies of Christian Spain 
or of the world. In 1951 all but exclusive attention 
will be given to the fourth century, a truly “Spanish 
century,” with Hosius initiating it as the Pope’s 
legate at Nicaea and Theodosius the Great closing it 
with the edict that made the religion of the Empire 
he reunited for the last time Catholic, Roman, and 
Apostolic. 

How is this to be accomplished? The procedure 
calls for the reading and excerption of the whole 
literary, epigraphical, and other evidence during the 
first seven centuries. Details, such as the kind of 
cards used, the extent of the excerpts, the style, and 
the like, will be set forth in the Spring Issue of Folia, 
in which a translation of the French directives will 
appear. Supporting institutions will be automati- 
cally entitled to transcribe these entries on payment 
of the typing costs. Each card, bearing the name of 
one Spanish Christian orthodox or heterodox, will 
have a single item from a given source. The final 
dossier will collect all the relevant material and pre- 
sent it on the model of the Damasvs article.* The 
task is net for the faint-hearted but only for those of 
good will, fired by the vision of rehabilitation for a 
past too long ignored, slighted or calumniated. 


The Folia Committee on P.C.H. 
New York City 
NOTES 

1 For pertinent announcements, see The American Journal 
of Philology 71 (1950), p. 305; The Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 69 (1949), p. 75; and other classical and historical 
publications. 2 Folia: Studies in the Christian Perpetuation 
of the Classics is the organ of The Catholic Classical Associa- 
tion of Greater New York. The subscription price is one 
dollar per year (and it may be sent to Mr. Daniel Woods, 
age cy New York). 3 See Summer Issue of Folia (1949), 
pp. 13-31. 





The man who ranks Silius Italicus with Virgil be- 
cause both wrote Latin may be taught to discrimi- 
nate. But no spiritual x-ray will ever pierce the 
formula-plated precocity of the youngster who knows 
in advance that the literature of democracy is more 
highly evolved than that of feudalism or the city- 
state can be; who thinks that Dante and Milton are 
obsolete because of their theology; who genuinely 
believes that the philosophic style of Herbert Spencer 
is a finer instrument of expression than that of Plato 
and Aristotle; and who supposes that the superiority 
of a battleship to a trireme is a reasonable measure 
of the advance in criticism of life to be expected in 
passing from Aeschylus and Sophocles to Bernard 
Shaw.—Paul Shorey. 





Nausicaa has no legendary charm; she is neither 
mystic goddess nor weird woman, nor is hers the 
dignity of wifehood. She is simply the most perfect 
maiden, the purest, freshest, lightest-hearted girl of 
Greek romance.—Symonds. 
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Classicist’s Soliloquy: The New Sleeping Car 

Being as yet but little inured to the advancement 
of science in some of its more practical aspects, | 
stepped unsuspectingly from the covert of my con- 
servative, old-style Pullman on to the vestibule 
platform and beheld—like the men of Athens in 
Saint Paul’s day—a new thing. The door of the 
adjacent car was curiously labelled. ‘“Paw-paw, 
Push,” it said! It reminded me vaguely of Mark 
Twain. “Paw, brother, paw with care,” I murmured, 
sotto voce; “Push! Entrance easy for the Passen- 
jare!” I was distinctly bucked at the improvement 
over conditions so eloquently described by the im- 
mortal Alice: “And when I found the door was shut, 
I tried to turn the handle, but—.”’ So I pushed, and 
Paw-paw was revealed as by an “Open Sesame!” 

I found myself at the end of a long narrow pas- 
sageway or tunnel, flanked by curtains, some of 
which masked solid doors. “Aha!” I cried. “The 
roomettes!” Here (with apologies to Gray) ‘Each in 
his narrow cell,’ the forty fathers of the hamlet— 
Gotham, and its ilk—sleep. It reminded me at first 
glance of a cell-block as represented in our best 
cinematographical compositions. 

Being personally acquainted with one of the pres- 
ent inmates, I was privileged to inspect the premises 
(“with eye untwisted back,” as Horace puts it; there 
was no room in the aisle to cast even a backward 
glance). 

Stepping across a non-existent threshold, I wedged 
myself in beside my friend on his exiguous pallet. 
No, not pallet. That comes down—full-grown, like 
Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus—out of the 
ceiling, if one but steps into the aisle to give it lee- 
way. Or do I mean gangway? However, at the time 
it was safely stored from sight. 

“You see,” remarked my host epideictically, “you 
are resting your feet on the private cabinet! There’s 
a closet in the side-wall above your head. The sink 
(complete with water works) folds up and disap- 
pears into the wall, just above the cabinet.” He 
demonstrated by reversing the process. 

Then my attention was called to an elaborate 
electrical switch-board, regulating the lighting sys- 
tem for the cubicle: blue night lights, incandescent 
reading lights, white fluorescent ceiling lights. Also 
an electric fan. The heat and ventilation were like- 
wise under the passenger’s direct control. 

“The comforts of home,” I murmured. 

“And if I want complete privacy,” continued my 
companion, “I close the door. It’s wonderful to be 
entirely alone.” 

Quantum mutatum ab illo, I improvised. “It was 
not like this in the olden days.” Where is now the 
candy-butcher, with his oranges, apples, Ridley’s 
Broken Candy, and pleasing persiflage? Where are 
the squalling children, dashing madly up and down 
the aisles? Where the chance encounters with old 
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friends? Where the welcome opportunity to make 
new ones? Man, it appears, is no longer a social 
animal—despite Aristotle’s famous dictum. He 
flocks apart. Indeed, he doesn’t flock at all. He 
practices in solitude that vita contemplativa at last. 
The ultimate happiness, to be sure. 

We are reminded of the monograph (by the 
founder of humanism, if I mistake not) “On the 
Peace of Men Dedicated”—not in this case to relig- 
ion, but at least to lives apart. Here we have, under 
ideal conditions, “infinite riches in a little room.” 

Ave, Roomette! ‘Hail to thee, blithe” Paw-paw! 

Charles Christopher Mierow 
Carleton College 





Pushkin and Korolenko on Jesuit Classical 
Education 

When Russian writers make reference to the 
Jesuits, they ordinarily do so in something less than 
complimentary terms. Occasionally, however, per- 
haps unintentionally, they pay distinct compliments 
to Jesuit classical education. The two examples cited 
below are typical. 

Among the unfinished works of Pushkin are some 
fragments published under the title, Egyptian 
Nights. These fragments include two separate ver- 
sions, in prose, of a portion of an unfinished his- 
torical romance dealing with Cleopatra. The story 
has its setting in a social gathering of fictitious con- 
temporaries of Pushkin, who amuse themselves by 
discussing some of the activities of Cleopatra. The 
Egyptian Queen is first brought into the discussion 
by a certain Aleksei Ivanich, who leads up to the 
subject by mentioning one of the sources of infor- 
mation about Cleopatra. The following is an English 
translation of Pushkin’s account of this episode in 
the longer of his two versions. The first speaker is 
Aleksei Ivanich. 


“Among the Roman historians is a certain Aurelius Victor, 
of whom you have probably never heard.” 

“Aurelius Victor?” interrupted Vershnev, one of those 
persons gifted with a tedious memory, who know everything, 
have read everything, and who, at the poke of a finger, will 
pour forth a flood of learning on any subject. “I know him! 
Sextus Aurelius Victor is a writer of the fourth century; his 
writings are sometimes attributed to Cornelius Nepos or even 
to Suetonius. I recall that he wrote a book, De Viris Illus- 
tribus,’ on the outstanding men of Rome—a rather dry work. 
I know him.” 


Pushkin’s alternate version of this episode is almost 
identical with the one just quoted, with the exception 
that here Vershnev is described simply as one “. . . 
who at one time studied under the Jesuits.” 

Much the same attitude towards Jesuit training 
in the classics is reflected in Vladimir Korolenko’s 
short story, In Bad Company. The main character 
of this story is a certain Tyburtsy Drab, a vagabond, 
who made it a practice to go to the various saloons 
in his home town on market days and edify the 
patrons by reciting “whole speeches from Cicero and 
whole chapters from Xenophon” in the original Latin 
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and Greek. Occasionally, for the sake of variety, 
Tyburtsy recited passages from Vergil or Homer, 
also in the original languages. Although his auditors 
were unable to understand a single word, they were 
so impressed with the beauty of the recitations that 
they always treated Tyburtsy to drinks, and even 
pressed cash donations on him.? The townspeople, 
quite naturally, engaged in considerable speculation 
as to how a vagabond happened to be in possession 
of so much classical learning. Out of the many 
rumors which were circulated grew a legend to the 
effect that Tyburtsy, while serving as a valet in a 
wealthy family, had been assigned the task of leok- 
ing after the wants of a son of the family who was 
taking a course of training under the Jesuits, and, 
while attending his young master, had been more 
successful than the youth himself in absorbing the 
instruction given. 


Saint Louis University Chauncey Edgar Finch 


NOTES 


1 Although opinions have since changed, at the time this 
was written Aurelius Victor was still generally considered the 
author of De Viris Illustribus. 2 This is reminiscent of an 
episode recorded by Schliemann in his Autobiography. While 
Schliemann was working in a small store, a vagabond named 
Hermann Niederhdéffer made his appearance one evening and 
recited a hundred lines of Homer in the original Greek. 
Schliemann, according to his own account, was so impressed 
by the beauty of the language that he prevailed on the vaga- 
bond to repeat the performance three times, and rewarded him 
with three glasses of whiskey provided from his own limited 
resources. See Henry Schliemann, Ilios: The City and Coun- 
try of the Trojans (London, John Murray, 1880), p. 7. It is 
possible, although not at all certain, that Korolenko’s char- 
acter was suggested to him by Schliemann’s story. 





Learning to Think in Latin 

Saint Augustine (Confessiones 6.3), in speaking 
of his first meetings with Saint Ambrose of Milan, 
says: “Cum legebat, oculi ducebantur per paginas 
et cor intellectum rimabatur, vox autem et lingua 
quiescebant.” Silent reading was a new thing then, 
though we take it for granted today, even marvelling 
a little at those who seem obliged to move the lips in 
time with their thinking! But there are still illiterate 
people, or those whose own reading is confined to 
a perusal of the daily newspaper, who become indig- 
nant when a person absorbed in reading a book fails 
to respond to a question or a remark addressed to 
him. It is incomprehensible to them that any man 
should be so oblivious to the world outside. 

The ability to think in a foreign language— spe- 
cifically in the Latin language—is the ultimate aim of 
the student, whether he realizes it or not. He must 
some day be able to commune directly with the an- 
cient authors (whose words still live and exercise a 
magic power), unconscious both of outside distrac- 
tions and of the medium of the language itself that 
brings their thoughts into his mind. He must learn 
to use Latin as he would use his native speech, aware 
of its usefulness but not of its difficulties. ‘That is the 
ideal. How is it to be attained? 
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Looking back over my own student days, it seems 
to me that I first began the silent reading of Latin 
for the sake of an understanding of its content under 
Dean A. F. West, in the first year of my post-gradu- 
ate study at Princeton. We were to read Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei in his course in ‘Mediaeval Latin. 
“Take the first forty pages for our cpening recita- 
tion,” he said. That was the longest single assign- 
ment we had ever had; and we had been studying 
Latin in high school and in college for eight years. 
It soon became evident that there would be no time 
for us to look up words in the dictionary. We must 
simply sit down and read the Latin to ourselves— 
just as we would in the case of an English assign- 
ment. And that, of course, was one of the objectives 
of the course. 

Just as the teacher of a foreign language must, 
at the proper time, get his pupils into the habit of 
using a dictionary, so, I think, must the individual 
student have the courage to stop using it, when he 
has reached that point in his progress toward the 
understanding of the language. At that particular 
period in my own education, I had actually caught 
myself looking up a word, finding it, and then closing 
the book before reading its English equivalent! For 
I already knew the basic meaning of the word. It 
was merely habit that kept me looking it up! What 
I now needed was to gather from the context in 
which it appeared its specific English equivalent in 
the particular passage in which it was being used. 
The important thing was to read the Latin and to 
understand the thought expressed. 

That is precisely what Saint Ambrose was engaged 
in doing when Saint Augustine marvelled at his 
silence as he read, so long ago! 

Charles Christopher Mierow 
Carleton College 





Translation in itself is, after all, but a preblem; 
how, two languages being given, the nearest approxi- 
mation may be made in the second to the expression 
of ideas already conveyed through the medium of the 
first. The problem almost starts with the assumption 
that something must be sacrificed; and the chief 
question is, what is the least sacrifice? In the balance 
of difficulties, one translator will aim at being criti- 
cally correct, and will become obscure, cumbrous, and 
foreign; another will aim at being English, and will 
appear deficient in scholarship. While grammatical 
particles are followed out, the spirit evaporates ; and, 
while an easy flow of language is secured, new ideas 
are intruded, or the point of the original is lost, or 
the drift of the context impaired.—Newman. 





Bonus, etiamsi serviat, liber est; malus autem, 
etiamsi regnet, servus est, nec unius hominis, sed 
quod est gravius, tot dominorum, quot vitiorum.— 
Saint Augustine, De Civitate Dei 4. 3. 
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Cemetery: A Word of Consolation 

It does not occur to many Christians, when the 
death of a loved one grieves them, to find consolation 
in the word cemetery. Yet this is what Saint John 
Chrysostom enjoined upon the faithful of the fourth 
century when he addressed to them a short sermon 
entitled, “The Cemetery and the Cross.’' It was 
Good Friday of the year 392 and, by custom, the 
Christians of Constantinople had assembled outside 
the city in one of the many churches which held the 
remains of martyrs. These Christian assemblies be- 
yond the gates on Good Friday puzzled Saint John 
Chrysostom for a long time, he says. At length he 
fixed upon the reason: on the Feast of the Cross, 
Christ’s crucifixion outside the walls of Jerusalem is 
commemorated. To this place, therefore, the sheep 
are but following their Shepherd, the soldiers are 
with their leader, the eagles are with the body. 

The particular waervesov where the people of 
Constantinople traditionally met on Good Friday 
held a great number of the dead; it was a cemetery, 
says Saint John Chrysostom. This word, xouuntryerov 
in Greek, is rendered dormitorium, in Latin. There- 
fore, those who bring their dead to the cemetery 
bring them, not to a place of death, but of sleep. 

Most fittingly, Saint John Chrysostom continues, 
do the faithful hold the religious service which com- 
memorates Christ’s death—the Parasceve—among 
those to whom Christ after His death brought the 
first fruits of redemption. He went to the dead in 
order to teach His followers that they were not dead, 
but sleeping. As a result, that which was called 
death in the Old Testament has been called sleep 
since the coming of Christ. As proof of this state- 
ment Saint John Chrysostom uses several Scriptural 
quotations,? among which are these: God commanded 
Adam and Eve not to eat of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, saying: “For in what day soever 
thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death.’ In the 
words of the New Testament Christ said to His 
Apostles: ‘Lazarus, our friend, sleeps. But I go 
that I may wake him from sleep.’ 

The cemetery, therefore, should conjure up con- 
soling thoughts, because the very name of the place 
is a solace and alleviation of grief, a cure for sorrow. 
The dead are carried to a place of sleep ; furthermore, 
they are brought to the grave after the death of 
Christ by whom the bonds of death have been broken. 

Sister M. Melchior Beyenka, O.P. 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


NOTES 


1 De Coemeterio et de Cruce (Patrologia Graeca 49.391- 
398). The material of this article is based only on the first 
paragraph of the sermon. 2 See also Ezechiel 18.20: Psalms 
33.22, 115.15: John 5.12: 1 Corinthians 15.18: 1 Thessalonians 
4.15: Ephesians 5.14. 3 Genesis 2.17. 4 John 11.11. 





Great books are not just truths; they are men 
reacting to truths.—J. M. Goode. 
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Tear Vases 

In a collection of short stories and sketches by 
the Russian writer S. R. Mintslov, published under 
the title, Svistopup (‘‘East’” Publishing House, Riga, 
no date), appears a sketch (pp. 174-183) entitled, 
“In Old Serbia,” in which the author records some 
impressions of a journey made by him in 1922 
through some of the out-of-the-way districts of 
Serbia where life was still being lived much as it had 
been lived in the remote centuries of the past. In an 
archaeological note added at the end of his sketch, 
Mintslov indicates that he has long been interested 
in the small, long-necked vases, usually called “tear 
vases,” found in great numbers on Greek archae- 
ological sites in southern Russia and elsewhere, but 
has always found it hard to believe that these ob- 
jects were used by the Greeks for the purpose of 
collecting tears. He was pleasantly surprised, there- 
fore, when, in the course of his travels, he found 
vases, identical in size and shape with the Greek 
“tear vases,’ in common use in rural Serbia. The 
Serbs, however, used them not as tear vases, but as 
brandy glasses. “For my part,” concludes Mintslov, 
“T have no doubt that they <the ancients> dedicated 
these vases to the dead, not full of tears which would 
be useful to no one and could not, in any case, be 


shed in such quantities, but, quite simply, full of ° 


alcoholic refreshments.” 
Chauncey Edgar Finch 
Saint Louis University 


Meetings of Classical Interest 

February 22-24: The Illinois Classical Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

March 29-31: The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

March 30-31: The Classical Association of New 
England, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

April 6-7: Eta Sigma Phi National Undergraduate 
Honorary Fraternity, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

April 26-28: University of Kentucky Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference, Lexington, Kentucky. 

April 27-28: The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States, Spring Meeting, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

June 21-23: The American Classical League Latin 
Teachers’ Institute, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


A Cyprian Periodical 
The regional literary publications of modern 
Greece are of great interest to the classicist, because 
they reflect so clearly the same regional particular- 
ism that was characteristic of ancient Greece, and 
show so vividly the stimulation produced by regional 
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cultural differences. We have recently received the 
issue for December, 1950, of Kungiaxa Toaupatra 
(Lefkosia, Cyprus), which in this number completes 
fifteen years of publication. It contains poetry, 
essays, short stories, book reviews, and art news. 
The journal is an instructive example of the way in 
which today, as in antiquity, smaller geographical 
areas can promote their own culture, even when cut 
off from the metropolis, as Cyprus to a large extent 
has been, under British occupation. One is led to 
ponder seriously the degree to which American cul- 
ture has suffered because of its large uniformity 


from coast to coast. Constantine G. Yavis 


~ Saint Louis University 


Ralph Roister Doister and The Clouds 


It has been pointed out elsewhere that the first 
English comedy, Nicholas Udall’s Ralph Roister 
Doister, commonly held to have been inspired by 
Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus, preserves several lines ap- 
parently echoes of the Vespae of Aristophanes.’ To 
these may be added still another Aristophanic paral- 
lel. In Roister Doister (2.1.83) Dobinet Doughtie 
sings “Ah, for these long nights! heigho! when will 
it be day?” In the Nubes (1-3) Strepsiades la- 
ments: ’Iov iov-/@ Zedt Baotled, tO yonua tav 
YUXT@Y Boov /anéoavtoyv. ovdéno#’ Huéoa yevnoe- 


Tal; 4 
? Leo Max Kaiser 


Saint Louis University 


NOTE 


1 See W. H. Williams, “ ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ and ‘The 
Wasps’ ”’, Modern Language Review 7 (1912), p. 235. 





Book Reviews 

Curt Lindhagen, ’EFoydfec8ar, Apc. 18:17, Hes. 
48:18.19; Die Wurzel Zan im NT und AT: Zwei 
Beitrége zur Lexikographie der Griechischen Bibel. 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1950.5: A. B. Lunde- 
quistska Bokhandeln; Leipzig, B. G. Harrassowitz. 

In this monograph the author investigates the 
force of two Greek expressions: éoydfecOar thy 
O@dadacoay in Apocalypse 18.17, and caxgia in Codex 
B of Isaias 28.21. With regard to the first, he con- 
cludes that the accusative @aAacoay has a local mean- 
ing, so that the phrase signifies “he who is occupied 
on the sea, sojourns on the sea.” He also examines 
the possible Semitic prototype of the expression and 
infers that it might be palah or abad. 

In the second part of the monograph he examines 
the root can-, which is the basis of canpia, review- 
ing the various forms and senses which it assumes 
in the New Testament, the Apostolic Fathers, non- 
Christian writers, and the Old Testament. From 
the evidence he deduces that cangia in Isaias 29.21 
may have an active, destructive meaning, “wicked- 
ness, hostility, anger.” This, if proven, would enrich 
Greek lexicography with a new sense for ocazpia. 
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The author displays great erudition, industry, in- 
genuity, and acumen in reaching his results. His 
work may well serve as a model for similar philologi- 
cal studies. 

Michael J. Gruenthaner, S.J. 
The Catholic University of America 


Frank Gardner Moore, Livy, With an English 
Translation, volume 8 (Loeb Classical Library). 
London, William Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. xi, 562, nine 
maps. $3.00. 

The appearance of Mr. Moore’s translation of 
books 28-30 fills an important gap in the Loeb trans- 
lation of Livy, since these three books deal with the 
final phases of the Second Punic War, including 
Scipio’s landing in Africa, the departure of Hannibal 
from Italy and his subsequent arrival in his home 
land, the decisive Battle of Zama, the conclusion of 
the treaty, and the triumphant return of Scipio to 
Rome. 

The translation is an excellent one, which, with- 
out sacrificing accuracy, reproduces the thought of 
the original in an easy-flowing, delightful, idiomatic 
English. 

The Latin text and translation are preceded by a 
brief “Translator’s Preface” and a three page dis- 
cussion of the manuscripts of Livy, and are followed 
by an appendix dealing with “The Zama Problem,” 
in which the author, after reviewing the various at- 
tempts which have been made to determine where 
the “Battle of Zama” was fought, reaches the con- 
clusion that Margaron, the name given to the site by 
Polybius, is not a corruption of Naraggara (the city 
listed by Livy), as has often been assumed, but is 
actually the correct name of the spot. Hence he 
prefers to speak of the encounter as the “Battle of 
Margaron” or, by way of compromise, as the “Battle 
of Zama-Margaron” (p. 551). In the same appendix, 
Moore, after considering various theories with re- 
gard to the time of year at which the battle took 
place, decides in favor of October (pp. 553-554). 

The copious explanatory notes appended to the 
translation provide a wealth of information about 
numerous historical problems, and add greatly to 
the value of the work, as do also the nine splendid 
maps included. 

Chauncey Edgar Finch 
Saint Louis University 


Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction, and Saga in 
the Homeric Epics (Sather Classical Lectures, Num- 
ber 20). Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1946, pp. 198. $2.50 (but out of 
print). 

This important book is of interest to every student 
of Homer. Epic elements are distinguished according 
as they derive from folk tale (ageless universal 
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stories with magical elements), fiction (product of 
the poet’s imagination), and saga (distorted reflec- 
tions of historical events). The Homeric epics are 
considered to have been composed orally by two 
separate poets, but after the introduction of writing: 
the Ilias about 675-650 B. Cc. or possibly 750-700 B. C.; 
the Odyssea around 630-620 B. Cc. The central plot 
of the Ilias derives from saga, that is, a Mycenaean 
raid on Egypt about 1190 B. c., fused with incidents 
of the Aeolic expansion into Asia Minor about the 
tenth to eighth centuries. The central plot of the 
Odyssea derives from folk tale, that is, from the 
prehistoric Central European story of the Bear’s 
Son, born of human and ursine parentage, who wan- 
ders below the earth and slays mighty monsters. 

Professor Carpenter’s marshalling of the evidence 
indicating a “late” date for the Homeric epics is 
probably the most original and valuable section of 
the study. Convincing though his analysis appears 
(especially if we disregard his admission that in- 
dividual passages can date only themselves), we can 
not easily put aside the prevailing ancient belief in 
an “early” date. 

Perhaps the conflicting dates can be reconciled. 
In singing folk epics, each bard may take limited 
creative liberties with traditional compositions. 
Homer’s creative function was to infuse dramatic 
excellence and psychological unity into existing 
epics; he need not have actually composed many new 
verses. His successors would thereafter subject his 
compositions to constant revision, just as they did 
for true folk epics. By the time the Homeric epics 
were reduced to writing, the process of revision had 
gone so far as to provide individual elements datable 
in the seventh century, but it had not yet obscured 
the basic unity in each poem. The date of composi- 
tion of our present Homeric texts must then be 
assigned, not to any year or decade, but to a cen- 
tennial or bicentennial span of years. 

Professor Carpenter’s style is always stimulating 
and captivating for scholars as well as laymen. But 
the amount of supporting evidence cited is at times 
meager, so that a conclusion may be based chiefly on 
plausibility ; and differences of opinion are inevitable 
as to what is plausible. For instance. I doubt that 
Homer’s references to the Trojan plain must be 
topographically exact, merely because Homer al- 
legedly takes pains to explain the latter-day dis- 
appearance of a moated wall. And surely we can 
not reject His arlik as the site of Troy for the reason, 
chiefly, that the Hissarlik of actuality is much 
smaller than the Troy of poetry. But each reader 
will enjoy making his own evaluations. 

Constantine G. Yavis 
Saint Louis University 





Omnia disce; videbis postea nihil esse superfluum. 
—Hugh of Saint Victor, Didascalion 6.3. 
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CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 

TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an Introduction by the Ed- 
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